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ABSTRACT 



This speech, by a member of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education's Commission on Education for the 
Profjession of Teaching (CEPT) and one of the authors of the CEPT 
report, is a discussion of CEPT. He begins by discussing vhether or 
^not the teaching profession and teacher education are '*r^al" 
\ professions. He takes th^ view that\Jthey are^ not and that the task 
\ * ahead fot teacher educators is to know what constitutes a •'real** 
profession and to pursue it vith wisdom and vioor, Neit, he talks 
J about problems in schools, and stat-e^ that no effort to improve - 
schools in America is likely to succeed until progress is made in 
improving the professional education. pf teachers. He urges that the 
governance of the teaching profession must be given to teacher 
educators and n9t to the states. He bellieves that one way to achieve 
a professional status in teacher education ie to increase the teacher 
education curriculum to include a fifth year internship. He 
highlights portions of the CEPT report and states that the commission 
^ is neither uncritical of nor does it defend universities and their 
performance in teacher education. He concludes that the teaching 
^profession will be a "real** profession when society recognizes 
* .teiSLCher^S-as highly competent professionals, when the universities and 
colleges accord them status, when the profession supports and 
*cherislji?s them, and when their own self*respect ind self-esteem tells 
them that they are ^eal at last, JtRC) 
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CHARLES W, HUNT, 
The Lectures and the Man 



Through the Charles HunE Lecture, ^iven at each of the Annual 
Meetings of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher tducation 
since I960, AACTE proudly acknowledges its debt to this dedicated 
educational statesman^ ' 

* Though he spent most of his professional life as an administrator, 
Charles Hunt rightly insisted on identifying himself as a teacher. 
His infectious enthusiasm for life and his cfiampioning of the 
God'given right of ever^^individuaK young <^ old, develop to 
maximum potential are quSiiiies which alwa^ marked his commitment 
to the preparation of teachers^His vitality aod determination to 
move ahead in reshaping teacher education^ and his skill in firing 
up others to do so are in the best tradition of the good teacher. 

As champion of the democratic ideal he counseled grassroots 
organjiation and solidarity to accomplish reform. As a true pioneers 
in teacher educat ion ^ he was wise enough to view the community 
n<*K only as a laboratory, but as a source for id«as and suppon. A 
teacher* communicator* and an agent for change^ he **shook the ideas 
and structure" of teacher education. 

As AACTE Executive Director Edward Pomeroy said at the^ 
memorial service for Dr. Hunt September 5, J973: **Without a man 
of the vision of Charles Hunt and the encouragement he provided, 
(jenainly the histoty of these past 50 years in American education 
would have been significantly different." Indeed* much of imponance 
in organized teacher education happened in his lifetime. 

Bom in Charlestown> New Hampshire in I880> Charles Wesley 
Hunt was educated at Brown University (B.A. 1904) and Columbia 
University (M,A. 1910, Ph D. 19^2). all the while teaching English 
^ *n New England and New Vork until he began a supervisory career 
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in I9l0. In his IS fears as college prcsidenc* from't93S to 1951, 
he helped to transform an old normal scho<:>l at Onepnta into the State 
University ol'New .York at Oneonta. a multipurpose institution witb4n 
a state system of colleges. 

Our Associaiion owes much to Ct^rles Hunt. Serving voluntarily 
for 25 years as secretary-treasuter (1928-53). he was instrumental ih 
transfOnning the American Association 'of Teachers Colleges into the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. Until his 
deaths fie continued to serve^as consultant to the Associatiorf's 
Board of Ditectors. His inspirattOR still guides AACTE and its 
professional meili and womerTwho represent th^it institutions.^ * 

TJie Lecture Seties is conceived as a continuing ptofessional tribute 
to the years of leadership and service which Dr. Hunt gave to 
education. When jhis series was begun in 1960i Dr. Hunt advised * 
us to hold fSast to "enduring faith in out purposes, faith in our fellow 
worker^; and faith, in the democratic tradition afid^process.** Such - 
dedicated commitment ts still needed today to lift the quality of 
educatipn*)n Ametican society. Charles Hunt has built a model that 
will serve ftiture professionals well. 




ROBERT B, HOWSAM 
Dean, College of Education 
University of Houston 
Houston, Texas ^ 



The Hunt Lecture has for 1 7 years been considered the keynote 
of the AACTE's Annual Meeting — a consideration of conditions in 
teacher education today and outlook fpr the immediate future. In 
1976, this holds true to a greater degree than ever before. 

Two yean ago, the AACTE Board of Direaors appointed a Bicentennial 
Commissiorron Education for the Profession of Teaching (CEPT), ' 
to analyze the needs of our profession and chan a course for the 
future. Their major efforts have culminated in publication of a book, 
Educating a Profession* * which has become the central focus*of the 197^ 
AACTE Annual Meeting^ in a bold new meeting design, ^ 

It is not surprising, therefore/ that the cljairman gnd one of four 
writers of the Con^mission report, Roben &, Howsam, was askfd to 
deliver tfie Charles W, Hunt Lecrure, His selection to chair the 
Commission also came naturally, after years of panicipation in AACTE 
activities ahd a lifetime devoted to professional development, 

Du Howsajn began his professional studies in Canada, receiving his 
B,Ed. and M,Ed, degrees from the University of Saskatchewan, He 
served as teacher in rural, town, and city schools; he was vice-principal 
of a'city school and principal of a demonstration school. He earned 
his Bd.D, degree from the University of California at Berkeley, 
wherp he fl^as. associate professor of educational administration, Ih stx 
years at the University of Rochester* he was professor* 'then chairman 
of the De^nment of Educational Administration* and assoc^e dean 
of graduigte studies. He moved to his present position of dean» College 



*Robert B, Howsam (chairman). Dean C, Coftigan, Gcqrgt W, Den 
and Robert Nash* Educating a Profe^ion, Report of the Bicentenni 
Commissloh'on Education for the Pfofession of Teaching ^Washm^on 
D,C,:^ American Association.of Colleges for Teacher EducatijK^^ 1976), 
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of Education, University o^ous^oni irv. 1966. Among his program' 
'^devetopment efforts ftftTenas^been. a comFNs:teijjey%^5ed teacher 
education pr<iject fcm which jhe College l^s;be^n" widely recognized. 
The new College ot.£duc^Qif.fcqit4trfgt.plarined'and built Uunng his 



,Dr. Howsam haV^ndueS^FfarveyVof educational pro^ram^ arid 
administrative organizations California and Hew-^ Yorlf^f and Kis research 
covers ar^as of teacher competence* admin ts^^rariv^^ertificaiion, and^ 
persorinel'administration.^Hts. dynamc speatiflif^ana^^rtting styles 
have" brought Rumerous invitations toMectur^and pufelish on. such 
topics as governance and management In teacltecitiuc^non, change 
and reft>^, competency-base^ teacher edocation* and the need for 
reconceptualizing tl^ rpb-'Crthe school iiyAmerican stKiety. 

The American Association offCoHeges for TeachenEducation is grateful 
for the contribuuofiS ofth^rhUllll PlluJiLUL. t.IJgfsam w|& a membet 
of the AACTE Board of Direcprsf 1972-74) and irTfti^CMrive Committee^ 
and served on. the former Subcpmnmtee on f^llfy Making and 
Implementation of the Committee on Studies (1Y68'71). He is a chief 
[nstitutKmal representauye of AACTE and has served on review 
committees of the National G>uncjl for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. He is ats4.> a member of the Texas Comiviittee on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 

Dr^ Howsam considers his r^gc^t service on the AACTE Bicent^pniAl 
Commission a highhght of his professioo^l career. He and the other 
CEPT membersi as well as the Assoctwon> hold great hopes that ^ 
the CEPT Report wjll stimulate intense discussion among all irfvolved 
gtoups for yefirs to comet and subsequent improvement of te^ctltr 
education and thfe teaching^profession* * / 
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,The 17m Annual Gfi&rfes Hunt Lecture 

Presented p die 28th Annual Meeting of die 
Amerk<in]Associatian of C^ges for Teacher Education 
CkitagOt Illinois^ February 25,- 1976 



, This everting I ^preach my task with strong feelings of challenge; 
of gratitude; \and of trepidaltiofV---^ ^ 

I am cHaBin^ed by rhe significance of th« occasiorv, by awareness 
of the illustrious educatota who have ptece^Ied me injthis role, and by 
^recollection of the cdntttbutions of the great teachet educatoMo ^ 
whose memoTV thrts lecture setieS is dedicated., 

I am gratifi^id'that AACTE ^i;esident John Duriworth has. chosen 
to forego his tersonal ptivifegf of selecting the Hunt'lectuter fot the 
Bicentennial c ccasion m fa^ot of an opportunity fi^ ^e Commission 
pn Education bt the I^ofession of Teaching (CEPlTto launch an^ 
htghlighvits riiport* I '^m^ also grateful fot the confidence which ^ny , 
colleagues on the Co|nniission have placed in as spokesman. 

^ ^The'trepidjitiori arises from anxiety that I f^'' to do justice to 
the contributions my Colleagues on the Commission have made and to 
the expectations 4;Vnow they have. 



/ 



I should emphasire that ljje*3icisions abt^ut what I shall have to 
say have been made at my cnscretiun anji without the specific approval 
of thesp colleagues. Thus I am resp<mstble for it. Nonethelessi we 
have be^n close Wth one to the other and each to all through the 
13Tocess;i.could not disassociate my own ideas from thetrs were I to 
try. Permit me then to acknowledge my indebt,edness to tnem: Dean C*. 
Comgan^ dean^ College of Education, University of Vermont; George 
W. Denemark, dean. College of Education* University of Kentucky; 
Robert J* Nash* professor of education* University of Vermont; and 
David Imig, AACTE liaison. , . * 

Facing F^ct and Future through Fiction and Fantasy 

There is^in the litetraturS intended for young children a little 44-paBe 
illu^rated book called The^elvevsen Rabbit or How Toys Became ReaPl 
written by Margery Williams anj published by Doubleday and Co., 
Garden Cityi New York* It was winner ©f the 1971 Lewis Carnjll 
Shelf Awar^. ' r 

The Velveteen Rabbit has become a meanihgftil favorite among our 
faculty in teacher ^education. One is cortfronted frequently with'^ 
Vnowtng references to the Velveteen Rabbit or the Skirr Horse. 
Autctoaphed copies of the book have been presented and-are personally 
pri:ea> my own c^me from a faculty member wjio dedicates her life 
to the search for the better and the real In our profession and in 
teacher education. 

1 cannot read it all to youi but 1 do wish to share some pertinent 
^ pans. Hopefully it will pi*ove enjoyable while at the same time setting 

the stage for what I bave to say and putting into perspective the 
* centra! purpose of our Commission activities, " 

I There was once a velveteeiji rabbit, and in the beginning he 

was really splendid, He^as fat ancf bunchy, as a rabbit should be; 
his coat was spotted 'brown and white^ he had real thread 
. whiskers,, and his ears were lined with pink sateen. On Christmas 
morning, when he sat J^edgeii'in the top of the Boy*s stocking, 
with a spring of hdlly between his paws* the effect was charming.^ 

y . There were othej thing? in the stockings ndts and oranges and 

/ . 
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a toy engine^, and chocolate almonds and a cltKKwork mouse* but 
the Rabbit was quite the best of all* For at least two hours the 
Boy loved him, and then Aunts and Uncles came to dinner, and 
there was a great rustling of tissue paper and unwrapping of ^ 
parcels/ and in the excitemectf of looking at all the new presents 
the Velveteen Rabbit was forgotten, 

^or'a long time he lived ii^^he toy cupboard or on the nursery 
floor, and no one thought very much about him. He was naturally 
shyi and being only made of velveteen, some of the more expensive 
toys quite snubbed him. The mechanical toys were very superior* 
afid looked dowh upon everyone else; they were full of modem 
i^eas, and pretended they were real The model boat> who had 
lii^ed through two seasons^nd lost most <^his paint, caught the 
tone from them and nt^tr missed an opportunity of referring to 
his rigging in ^chnlcal terms. The Rabbit could not claim to be 
a model of anything, for he didn't know that real rabbits e)cisted; 
he thought they were all stuffed with sawdust like himseifi and 
he understood that sawdust was quite out-of-date and should 
nevtfT be mentioned in modem circles. Even Timothyi the jointed 
wooden lion, whc> was made' by the disabled soldierSi and should 
have had broader views, put on airs and pretended he was 
connected with Govemment. Between them all the poor little 
Rabbit was made to feel himself very insignificant and * 
commonpla<;e, and the only person who was kind to him at all 
was the Skin Horse. 

The Skin Horse had lived longer in the nursery than any of 
the others. He was so old that his brown coat was bald in patches 
and show^ the seams undemeathi and most of the hairs in hiS' 
tail had been pulled out to string bead necklaces. He was wiser 
for he had seen a long ^succession of mechanical' toys arrive to 
boast and swagger* and by-and-by break their mainsprings and 
pass away, and he knew that th^y were only toySi and would 
never tum into anything else. For nursery magic is very strange 
and wondcrfuli and only those playthings that are old and wise 
and experienced^ like the Skin Horse understand all about it. 

'*What is REAL?" aske(j( the Rabbit one day> when they were 
Jying side by side near the nursery fender* before Nana cameMo \ 
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tidy the room. "Does it mean having things that buzi ins;de you 
and a stick-out handle?*' . * 

**Real isn'tjhow you are made," said the Skin Horse. **lt's a 
thing that happens to you. When a child loves you for, a long, 
long time, not just to play with, but REALLY loves you^ then 
you become Real." 

'*Does it hurtr' asked'the Rabbit. ' 

"Sometimes/' said rhe Skin Horse^ for he was always tPuthfuL 
# 1 "When you are Reahyou don't mind being hurt/^ 

'**I>oes it happen all at once, tike beiftg wound up/' he askedi 
**orbitby^bit?" , \ ^ 

'it doesn't happen all at once/' said the Skin Horse. "You 
beconje. It' takes a long time. That s why it doesn t often happen 
to people who break easily, or have sharp edges, or who have 
to be carefully kept, ilienerally, by the time you are R^eah most j 
of your hair has beap loved off* and your eyes dtop out and you 
get loose in the joims and very shabby: But th^se things dofi't 
matter ^t all, because once you are Real you can't be ugly> " , 

except to people who don't understand/'^ 

The story tells about hoAw>ne night the Boy's tUfen- favorite toy — a ^ 
china dog — couldn't be found at Jjedtime> so^Nanp— ^ho took care 
oi the Boy — gave him the forgotten Vdlv'eteen Riabh/t to sleep with. 
It immediately became inseparable from tht Bo/ bprh by night and. 
day. , / _ .|J, 

One day the Rabbit was/eft in the garden. At bedtime Nana/ 
had to go out to get himyT^eturtiing annoyed, the story goes ori: 

*'You must have yoiir old B^mny!" she said. "Fancy all that 
^ fuss for a toyl" / ^ 

The Bc*y sat ijp"fn bed and stretched out his hands. 

**Give me my Bunny!'' he said. '*You mustn't say that. He 
isn't a toy. He'sJREALr 

when the lipe Rabbit heard that he was happy, fo| he knew 
that what the Skin Horse had said was |rue at last. The nursery 
magic had happened to him, and he was a toy no longer. He was 
REAL The Boy himself had said it. ^ 
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That night 4ie was almost tt»o happy to sleep, and so iwch — 
jov^ stirred in his Ifttle sawdust heart that it ^^Imost burst, \And 
into his boqt button eyes, thajj. had long ago V^st their poli 
there came I look of wisdom and beauty, so chat even Hana^|^ 
noticed it tiext morning wh^n she picked him up, and said^ 
declare if /hat old^ Bunny hasa't^got quiteVknowing expression!"^ 

The stoi^ tellOiqw one day two real rabbits came out pf the ' 
shmbbery ^whenp the Velveteen Rabbit had been left in the garden 
while the yBoy,plrfyed. They tried to |^t him to play with them, amd 
they .madfiftM of him and told him He wasn't real. This upset him 
greatiy fdcLhfe believed what the^Boy^had told him.' 4 ^ 

It tellp^too of how the Velveteen, Rabbit became 'more and more 
and wom-raS the Skirt/Horse said he would — and of how the 
d Scartir Fever, after which the doctor ordered the toys in 
rSery to be burned The Velveteen Rabbit was to be included, 
fore the gardener found time to set th^ fire, a fairy appeared. 

1 am the nursery^ magic.Fairy," she said, "1 take care of all 
the playthings that the children have loved. When they are old 
and worn out and the children don't need them anymore, then 
1 come and take them away with me and turn rhem into Real," 

Wasn't 1 Real'before?'"^ asked the tittle Rabbtt. 

**You were Real to the Boy," the Fairy said, "because 
he loved you. Hl^w you shall be Real to every one/^f 

He was turned into a real rabbit by the Fairy. **He was a Real 
Rabbit at last, at 'home w)th the other rabbits'' who were told to "be ^ 
very ktt^ to him and teach him all he needs to knew in Rabbitlandi ^ 
for he is going to live with you for evjer aftd everl"^ - . ' 

' It is my thesis that the teaching profession and teacher education ^ 
are not yet "real," They are, like the Velveteen Rabbit in the early 
part of the story, scarcely aware of what it takes to be real. Some 
among us are aware. Others love the profession and teacher education 
and so believe it to be real/But nowhere* in the world, to my 
knowledge, are our profession and our programs of preparation 
accepted iftto the company of other professtons as real. 
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There are places where teacher educators are trying to make us real; 
Some of these have the patience^ the persistence, and the wisdom 
/ ' of Skin Horse. Others, unfortunately, are like the mechanical toys 

that rViink being real is having a buzz Inside you and a snck^Out handle; 
like the* model boar who never missed an opportunity o£ "referring 
to his rising in mechanical rerms;** tike the [oinred wooden lion 
who **put on aih and pretended^he was- connected with Government.'^ 
. Their fate is to **boast and swagger/ and Isy^and^by tjre^k their 

, mairispring^ and pass away" ^r rhey are o|ily toys and will never turn 

• into anything real ; ^ ^ 

Our^ task is to know what is real and to pursue it with.all the 
wisdom ar\4 vigor at our command. Such stirrings are abroad both 
, in our own <;ountry and around the world. Ui5fortunatelyt however, 
there are ubiquitous tendencies in thp opposite direction. Many would 
give up on the hope^of a gepuine profession of teaching. Others 

* despair of teacher tducatiori ever rising above the limitation^ of Its 
^ present situation. Some wouklxast It asule as a wont'out toy. .And 

'*i ' j ^^^^ "'^jpaching Ptofession Faity*' rhat will spring from the 
h ground where we drop our despairing tears and rum us Into the 
. '*Rear*,thittg<^We have only ours^ves. 

) ' Tlie^Commissipn on Education for the 
Profession of Teaching , ' 

^ In the spring of 1974, the Board of Directdrs of AACtE was 
corfcemed*ov^er conditions in teacher education and the need for some 
appropriate courses of action for the Assqctationi Out of this concern 
catne the decisiorj to establish the Commission on Education for the 
,,^rofe^ion of Teachirjg. * . > I 

^ ^ Rgnning through the dis<;ussioT\/was the idea that the ingredients 
' ' " for a strong teaching profession and for effective teacher education 
were in exlstence^For some reason, however^ they were not being 
used effectively. Needed was iopie sbrt of earalytic interventioq that 
might eventuate in release whatever it is rhat is inhiijiring tft 
' progress that ari^erwise sh^f^ be taking place. Board membws founjsl 

themselves re^ertihg to Aoranam Fte^cr^er and the dramatic changes 
'in medical education and rhe rnedical profession which followed 
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his 1910 report,^ There seemed some possibility that a parallel situation 
might exist. 

There was, of course\^no thought that a rept)rt, a plan, of even 
direct action by AACTE and member institutions alone could or would 
solve the' problems. Rather, they anticipated that a report could 
stimulate all concempdl to a4dress the problems. Together a solution"^ 
might be found. Deep in the consciousness of all the Board members 
was the concern that we were kiting ^ourselves^ our profession, and ^ 
the society down — abo that time was passing us by. Soon it might 
be too late; the opportunity might be lost. 

, ^ One other condition characteriied the deliberations of the Board. 
It was convinced that the future lay in rapprochement and in 
collaboration. There was nothing to gain from a win-lose confrontation 
between and among the many parties with a stated in teacher education. 
Instead there should be a'carefiiil study followed by vigorous efforts. 
In this sense the Commission report would become the basis for 
future action. 

What the Commission has presented to the -Board is a consensual 
statement from ftur teacher educators. It has all of the limitations 
of a time-pressed effort by people who had their own responsibilities 
to attend to, at the same time as the study was being conducted. 
Resources were scarce. Involvement of others was necessarily limited — 
even more limited than we had hoped at first. More time to prepare 
and at least one further revision would have helped. But February^ 
1976 approached relentlessly. Closure had to be achieved. 

Despite its limitations^ however, we make no a^logies^ The reportr 
jkve believe, addresses the major issues. It is adequate for its purpose — 
that of providing a basis for wide involvements of identifying and 
clarifying' problems and issues, and of stimulating further efforts 
t and activities. ' ^ ^ 

Onto thje scene during our deliberations came several significant 
workst each of which supplements our effort and adds to it both breadth 
and depth. Three are particularly worthy of mention: (a) Schoolteachert 
by pan C. Lortie;^ ij}) Teacher Edncation. The Seveniy-fo^rth Yearbook 
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0/ the NarionaJ Soiietyjor the Study of Education, Pdn and (c) 
Teacher Educatitm ni the United States: The RespmsibiUty Gaf>,'^he' 
.new^report of the Study Commission on Undergraduate Education and 
the Education of Teachers; which was.generously.made available in 
draft copy by Paul Olson* If teachet education in the United States 
is teady for a dramatic move forward — for a **Flexner effect"— our 
report abected by the volumes just cited should serve to set it in 
> mption, I commend them,a|l to your priority attention. 

Problems in the Schools \^ 

As all are by now more than sufficiently aware^ this is 1976, 
the national Bicentennial, anniversary. All acro^ the nation there are 
efforts to recall the past* to recount contributions and progress, and 
to shore up if not rebuild the Ametican sense of national ptide* * 
This nation started its existence with some of the highest aspirations 
ever bespoken by a people* It was to be a place where liberty, justice, 
and equality were to be the lot of alL Freedom was to reign; oppression 
was to be absent* Opportunity.was to be open to alL 

Out of those grand aspirations have come great achievements* IrKleed, 
in any relative sense, the achievements far exceed reasonable 
expectations* In truth> however, the celebration is marred by the 
sobering realization that when the gilding and the glitter of technological 
and economic progress are removed, serious social problems remain. 
Not the least of these is education of the public* 

It is not that effort has not been put forth* Every state has an 
elaborate system of schools which provide ftee universal, compulsory 
education* Each state provides for the preparation and licensure of 
— (fachers, Locftl com\nunities share with their state responsibility for 
the curticulum, governance, and management of their schtK)b. Facitities> 
, and services such as b^alth, food, and transportation usually ate 

well'developed* But the problem of educational effectiveness continues 
Jw^with each passing year* As it does> new effotts are mounted, 
at federal instigation, and often with federal support arKl 
Tegtih<ioi>* Students with a learning problem (wKo once were separated 
to enKhee their learning) are "mainstreamed" back into regular ^ 
classes* Children whos^ home language is not English not only are 
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taugfit English but also ate taught the ttaditional school subjects in 
thefr home language while .becoming proficient in English. Disctimination 
in* schools is fotbidden* Efforts are made to equaliie opportunity 
between communities by state-wide equilization of tesoutces. The 
federal government pouts millions of dollars into special piojects, 
particulaiJy fbt the disadvantaged and the handicapped^ ' 

Despite this, the capacity to addtess the deep-seated conditions 
seems pTOgressivetf to diminish at worst ot temain constant at best. 
A 1975 study indicates that 20 percent of U*S* adults ?are functioning . 
with diflficulry? in five genetal knowlecjge ateas and fout skilb (reading, 
writings, ptoblem solvitig, and computation)* Aj\ additional 34 petcent 
haye levels of competency bately adequate fot daily living* The public and 
educators are concerned that the average scores on achievement tests v 
continue to decline. Vandalism and violence charactetize some 
schools; whil^ dtop-outs, cop-outs, and fotce-outs remain common in 
secondary schools. 

, Conditions such as these cause people to have concern ovet theit 
children's pne-time opportuniry fbt an education. Some strive to 
maintain privileged conditions fot themselves^ithin the public school 
systems;* Some seek what they need in the traditionally available 
private school alternative. Some seek to develop alternatives within 
^ . the public schools* And some seek alternatives to the public scho(*U. 

Some — mostly intellectuals — follow Ivan Illich in the call to "deschool" 
* Ametica, • - . , 

Incomprehensible to me — and to my Commission colleagues — is the* 
fact that so few h^ve any genuine fiith in out capacity to ''teschool" 
Ameti^a* Equally incomprehensible is the fact that thete is no" 
widespread movement to apptoach the problems of education thtough 
the two most logical avenues available, namely r^mdx and impt<mA 
pt^ra!mi\ of education pirsonnel In othet areas of social problems, 
thete would be immediate tecognition that institutions can be no 
bettet than the people who serve in them, that the quality of service 
depends'upon the quality of the preparation, and that the preparation 
is dependent, upon the knowledge and skills base which grows out of 
' a combin^ion of tesearch, development; and experience gained in 
practice* Why this society, its colleagues and universities, and out 
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own ptofession continue to avoid this approach to teaching and to 
schools has to be one of the most challenging questions befote us. 



In each of the essential areas of human service, two kinds^of sociat 
institution are critical One is the institution designed to delivet a 
service to clients (hospitaUi Courts, clinics, schools). The other is the 
ptpfession, which develops the expertise base and ptovides professional 
practitioners with that expertise* Ihete can be no satisfactory quality 
in either the service or the results of service without streQjph in ' 
both of these two types of institution. Yet we in education have 
consistently* ovet long periods of time, invested heavily in the 
delivery institutions while neglecting or even derogating teseatch and 
preparation fn teaching effectiveness. Public policy in this area seems * 
seriously inadequate. ' * 

In out society, we seem cutiously unable to perceive teaching as a 
*psofessional activity. Out trust is placed in minitftally prepared, safe ^ 
representatives of the dominant elements in the culture. Folkways', 
conventional wisdom, dedication,r and eviden^fe of social compliance 
remain the ptimary criteria fot the role of teachet. In the almost 150 
years since teacher education became institutionalized in normal . 
^ ^hoob in this country, we teacher educatots have had little success 
^T^irr changing this perception and pracrice. Indeed, we have done little 
ev^ yet to provide a solid base for a genuine profession, Lemming'ltke, 
we sefem irresistibly drawn to drown ourselves jn the sea of inadequate 
professsional'i^Jr^aredness which a relatively modest input could, over 
^-.time, alleviate, 

_ JLjsjgy_Qwn _belief and th at of the Com mission that no effott to 
improve thFschoots in America is likely to succeed uuiH-st*bstantial 
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progress is made tn improving th^ professional education of teachers 
and the valid knowledge base upon which it rests, ' ^ 

/ * \ 

Professional Culture 

The mo^t fundamental charactetistic 6( a profession is expertise in * 
providing an essential social service to society. In each -j^rofession 
there is an ever^exjianding body of knowledge and a repertoire of 
behaviors and^skills which the profession as an institution has developed, 
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Our Commission has chosen to use the term professional cwimre to 
designate the accumulated knowledge and skill of a profession. It hopes 
that our profession will adopt this terminology, put it into common 
use, and strive to achieve a high level of that state of being in its 
own reality. 

Each profession also has a well-developed means of passing (rfC its 
culture to inductees and for ensuring a safe level of competence and 
dedication before admission and during service. Customarily, the 
profession elects to conduct its preparation program from a university 
base, makes extensive use of [practical experiences in the delivery 
system institutions, and involves the most 'proficient of the practitioners 
in the training and examination processes. Accreditation is used to 
control quality m preparation institutions^ while common professional 
examinations are used in quality control of tndividuaU before admission 
to practice. Additionally there usually is an extended internship ^or 
other form of supervised experience before licensure to practice. Thus 
do professions become the source of authority for professional practice. 
iThus^do they become the ultimate monitors of ethical behavior stnd ' 
of professional competence* And thus do they retain responsibility . 
* for theit own governance. - * ^ . 

That the teaching profession lacks a precise and well-defined professional 
culture is no secret to teacher educators. Neither is it unknown to 
occupational siDciologists who study the professions* By them, teaching 
has been' categoriied as a semi -profession with little likelihood of 
becoming*ft mature profession. A major reason for the classification 
and prediction is the relative absence of the requisite pmfessional 
culture. . ' ' ' 

In Schookeacher, the book by Lortie referred to earlier, there is - 
documentation that a common professional culture does not exist either 
in practice or in the minds of teachers themselves. There is not^' . 
ev^ILa craft'like culture passed from teacher to'^ceacher. The eyidence 
is that out of personal background, experience, and dispositions, 
each develops an idiosyncratic mode of coping with the tasks and 
cHalleng^tjof the classroom. For the most part teachers prefer relative 
isolation tod autonomy; their acknowledged debt to their profession} 
th^ir preparation prt^gramSf their peets, their principals and supervisors, 
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and their inservice education is slight indeed That they tend to 
appear to behave in similar ways probably is tooted in modeling of 
their own childhood teachers, in the predominance of conventional , 
wisdom, and in past experiences in relatively ^imilat s<;hools., 

* That rhere is no common professional culture for teachers also is 
attested to by the absence of agreed-upon commonalities in teacher 
education prpgrams.. In other professions^ the Lfiiversity-based 
professionals and scholars are instrumental, .through research and 
development activities/ in both generating the common professional 
culture and passing it on. All too little of this characterizes teacher 
education at, this time. ^ ^ ' 

It appears that massive retdoling and reorientation will have to tdke 
ce in teacher education befbFe t\yis role can be effectively assumed.. 
Making this transformatioa'should be the top agenda for the teaching 
profession and for teacher education. We bear a heavy burden of 
* responsibility for those conditions in schools which can be attributed 
to inadequacies in preparation. Both teachers and children have a . 
right to better. 

Qovetnance of the Profession ' ^ y 

One of the characteristics of professions.i<*that "within broad limits-^' ^ 
of social accountability* [theyj are granted autonomy iri control of 
the actual work of the profession anji^e condition^ which surround 
it(admissionsi educational standap:^^ ^ professional discif>line)/**' Arising 
out of historical accidents the teaching profession has never had this 
.kind of autonomy. Control devolved into the hands of state agencies, 
probably at the time whefi nqrrnal schools were established* and 
remained with the state wjiflfn teacher education became a university ^ 
rather than a direct state fiinction. Customarily ^he State Board of 
Education* advised by the Chief Stale School Officer;* who is m turn 
advised by ^ appointed advisory board of professionalst has responsibility 
for everything in connection with standards for teacher educatfoni 
cenificationi and'other professional govemam;^ matters. Two recent > 
exceptions are the States of Oregon and California where responsibility 
has been turned over to the organii^d teaching profession. 




The National Education Association (NEA) has developed a Model 
Teoc/ier StflniardsoTw^tficenswre Acf (1971) which it hopes to have enacte 
progressively in the^ states. The intent is to have the states, within 
the limits of state law, hand over to the profession fult responsibility 
for standards and pro^m approval in teacher education, for 
certification requirements, and for actual licensing^of teachers. The 
AACTE has tat^eri artoi^ciat position against this proposed act, in 
pa^ at least ot\ the^grounds of the low proportion of teacher educators 
proposed for the standards boatds.<::^ ' 
♦ 

Regardless of ariy momentary relationship problems or any diflferences 
over speci6cs» in principle and in established practice in other - , / 
professions* governance should be by the organized profession. In y^, 
principle also, teacher educators should be viewed as professional 
educators with full membership in the profession at\d with tepagnized 
expert ability to contribute to professional- aflfairs^ .^-"Z 

- From a purely practical point of view, teadher educators have much 
to gain if control of teacheT education were to pass into professional ^ 
organization hands. The teaching profession has power and influence; 
teacher education has virtually none^ There is almost no chance that 
rhe colleges and universities which host teacher education will of 
their own volition either individually or collectively agree to 
substantially improve teacher education. Such changes will come about 
orlly by outside intervention. That intervention can <^ome only from 
the p/ofession. ^eserij:. indications are t^at the organized teachers 
are determined to move. Seme of us zt^ delighted at the prospects. 
Others find room for concern and doi^jfet- If ^e do manage to come 
together, it will be'out of recognition th#^;what we all must have can 
be achieved in no o^er way, ^ ^ , 

The Commission holds, that, regardless of the problems to be 
encountered in the transition, in the long r\in there is everything 
to be gained by professional control of teacher education. It urges 
AACTE to continue irs efforts to bring about detente where conflict 
exists and to' do what it can to facilitate collaborative efforts.^ It 
makes this recommendation with full awareness that in so doing it may 
engender conflict between member institutions and our Associationi 
Regrettable as this woOld AACTE.cannot avojd the central issue 



of quality in tht teaching profession simply in order to maintain^'peace 
in the household. - ^ ■ ^ 



Life Spac6 for Teacher Preparation \r ^ - 

' , ■ ^ 

As noted earlier professional preparation t&aaenculturation or a 
social izat ion process. In effect* it is the pri^ess by which an already 
generally educate'd person acquifes the knowledge, behaviors* skilb, 
values^ ethical principles^ and commitments which his profession haj 
developed, organized* used, ai\d preserved for passing on te those ^ 
follow. By^their natute/ professional knowledge' and skills are cojitplex 
and difficult. The consequences of incompetence or errorare;^gic. 
For reasons easy to understand, professional preparation isjrxtended 
in time and concentrated in effort. Mature professions ocquire as^ 
much as seven years and more.of universiry- level worU/Dthers accomplish 
encry-level preparation within a four-year bachelojpJ<*program. 

f 

None* .however, even approaches teacher^ucation in the limits on 
the life space available fot profes^onal erKdfiuration. ^ngin^ring 
and busir)es5 have the full pcjFfion of the four-year prograjn not 
occupied by general education requij^ents; fhis means at l^ast a'75 
^mester-hour life space. Architecture requires a fifth year. Law- and 
medicine havje undergraduate program entry reqgipemenc^ plus three ^ 
to five years of professional educationi to which is adcled directed^ ' * 
servic;e experience foll(^wing graduation:" " 

Teacher education» much to the contra^* ha^jaggfoxiniatel^^^ 
semester- houts for secondary and 30 semester-hoiif^or elementary 
school pr^aration^ including student teaching. No intelmship is provided* 
(some of our institutions un^^risely have labeljed theirstudent teaching 
as internship* thus ^owgrading the )paeaning of the term)^ 

A major difference between the teacjiihg profession and the other ^ 
professions — as we all know so wellp^ tjiat teachers must concentrate 
on one or more academic teachipg fields in addition to whatever 
eke is done. Out of the apprp5ftmately 120 semester hours available 
in a degree progtam, roughly 50 hours are devoted to the common 
general education requirement, 40 to 50 or more hou^ to academic ■ 
specialisation ip.-tfie teaching fields* and the remainder is grudgingly 
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yielded to professioiial educationt usually.only to the extent requited 
by law. To compensatelior an inadequate beginning* professional program 
teachers usually are required or expected to cake additional work whi^p 
in service* following IgraAation and wtification. SucK work usually 
is done either at night ^hen teachers are tired after a day's work 
and when laboratory and field facilities are not available, or in summer 
school under pressure conditi&hs and when the schoob are hot 
generaH^^^ilable for field ejcperiences, , 

, It would be difficult to invent a more undesirable ;and' Inadequate 
life space for teacher education if one tried? MachiavelH himself 
could fcpt have done better even if his^rpose were to discredit atnd 
destroy the teaching profession and tKe schools * 

Enlargement of the teacher education life space Isxritical to the 
d^elopment of the teaching profession. Since there is no way by , 
which this could reasonably be accomplished within the present 
four-year degree program, an additional year should be required. The 
internship, nowijfficially favored by both NEA and AFT* should also 
be introduced at once> There is no doubt thaf^ recent and current j 
devefopmentsln teacher education ha^e created a substance aKJa 
methocfology that required at least the fifth year. The internship has 
long been needed and requires no special justification, 

s 

To accomplish the change in life spa<^e will not be easy, Clark 'and . 
Marker* in their chapter in Teacher Education, state that **Th^re is 
■ simply no doubt that the decision has been made to consider teacher 
education^ in the college or university as just another undergraduate? 
major for students,.'**^ The reason for this observation* which under 
present conditions cannot be contested^ lies within the ihstitutions, 
they point out. Universities have a vested interest in teacher education 
students (not in teacher education, about which many couldn^t care ■> 
less). Because of the heavy academic program requirement for teacher 
certification, teacher education students are vital to thp s^urvival of 
many insti.tutions, (Education stu(fcnt^ currently comprise more than 20 
percent of total enrollments^ dqwn from nearly 40 percent but still 
significant,) Either reducing the number of teacher education students 
or reducing their^academic requirements will underpopulate 'aca^lemic 



prograins and wreak havoc in the existing faculties and budgets. 
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fifrh year will cause second thoughts among thpsit who select 
lucatioil as a cheap way ro add professional pj^^aration jto a 

degree.; Enrollments can be^ expired ro decline ar least 
Universiries are unlikely to accept cheerfully the consequences 
proposed life-space changes. Neither can tbey be permitted to 
continue denying rhe public the services of professionally prepared 
teachers in rheir schools. * / 

These are the grim realiries which musr be faced as rhe question of 
life space is con^nred. If we perceive teacher eduCatj^ as rhe 
exclus^ive property and prerogative of colleges and universities; we' 
cannot^win more favorable life space btA other important resources 
than we now qave. If, on^the other handt we perceive teac^ier 
education as a part of the teaching profession* then we will act so / 
as to get our professional House, in order» confronr power with, / . 

power, and becorne increasingly able to deltver.a quality educational ^ 
opportunity in our schoob because of a high level of professional / 
culriire. In the long run* even the colleges and universities will ^ ^ 
value aiKl respect us more* for we will become more compatible with 
universiry purposes and expecrations. / 

/ • 

*One of the mosr haunring problems of thtf^actlvities of the Commission 
has been rhe lack of clear and convincing hard evidence that ^ 
valid base for^'S^rofessional culture really exists. Indeed, we feels 
agreemeT>t among ourselves. Teacher educators and teachers are 
aware tjiar persisrent efibrts over long years of time have nor answered 
rhe 'yho's a-gopdreacher?" quesrion. The mqst recent reviews 
con^ue to point out the absence of ^iny large amount of evidence 
rhatparticular instructional srraregies are related to pupil performance. 

, On the other h^nd^ the most recent reports on research activities 
do-appear to be breaking through exbting limitations and esrablishing 
evidence of relationship berween straregies and results, in ways rhat 
confirm professional prediction. The level of confidence both in 
research and in instructional straregies does at>pear to be rising. 



/ . In teaching/ as in other professions^ practice canrfot await proof. 

Face validity and experience validation of carefully developefl practice, 
based on theory and concept, a^ usdiil> so long as their use is as^ 
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scientific as possible and the search for higher order validation continues. 
It IS to be hoped that we will noc **haist ourselves on our own 
petard" on this issue. It is appropriate neither to follow the admonition 
to "Don*t just stand theVe, do somerhing" or its obverse of "Don't 
just do someching> stand there." Progress based on thoughtful and 
responsible development is an immediate and urgent need. , 

Some Highlights of the CEPT Report ' , 

Our Commission was bom of hopfe» not of despair. Accordingly, 
it IS not surprising that it found more reason for optimism than pessimism 
more challenger than unresolvablt fifustration.^ It is not that all is right 
in reacher education. Indeed, in many ways the opposite sittfation 
has been reponed. But rhere is a studied belief rhac it is possible to 
put it right- 

' , The Commission has examined professions and finds no inherent 
reason why teaching does not belong among them. Many deficiencies 
do exist, however* and these account for both the low status of our 
profession and to a large extent for problerrtS in the public schools. 
Undoubtedly the most significant of the deficiencies is the relarive 
absence of a professional culture forithe profession. In considerable 
pan this must be related to the neglect of teacher education and 
to rhe vicious cycle of circumstances which keeps teacher education 
ineffectivevThe Commission has no reservations on its conclusions 
that tljyg^lKHQ^d reaching profession has co accept much of the 
responsibility for teacher education! that teacher educators need jo be 
an imfsonant segment of the organized profession? that governance of 
and quality control in teacher education are major concerns of the 
profession! that the organizational anangements on campuses should . ^ 
provide not only for a professional school or college but also for 
the autonomy and status characteristic of other professional schools. 

Neither does ir hesitate to assen rhat reacher education will be 
best when it is campus based with a strong field orientation? that rhe 
. initial preparation programs should be expanded by at least one 
academic year ar oncei that the internship should be introduced for 
all inductees; that for teachers already in service there have to be 
generous provisions for quality inservice and continuing education; that 
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within the expanded life space for teacher education, much more 
comprehensive preparatipn must be achieved; and that teacher education 
must quicken the pace of its adoption of sophisticated and effective 
educative processes. Teacher education cannot be effective if it is 
concj&ived aTless than a process of tran^onnation from lay to professional 
behavior. ^ ^ 

We are equally convinced that teacher education has to confront its 
obligation to expanding the valid knowledge base of the profession 
through research and development activities; that the possibiliry o^ 
an expanded role for professional education in the emergent concept 
of human service professions should have our serious attention'; thar 
teacher education in its own practice should be the exemplification 
of the best that is known'-in education and teaching; that teacher 
educators in general and deans of cfducation in particular have the 
obtigarion to be vigorous spokesmen for and promoters of the right of 
people to lifelong opportuniry to leami of the need for quality 
educarion, and of-the interests of the reaching profession and teacher 
education. Hopefully too, they may become educational prophets^fny 
their own villages (uiwersitiesi schools, aftd professional organizations). 

Finally, w?are acurety aware of the fact that there can be neither 
need of, nor justification for, nearly 1400 institutions preparing teachers. 
If rhis continues, -there will not be che needed critical mass of resources 
nor the quality of program which success requires. Thei^ must be 
5ubstaiu4al reduction,^ Rigorous mandatory accreditation procedures 
can ^ftve to ensure that only those institutions with adequate ^ 
commitments and capacities continue. Let the chips fall where they may! 



' Lover*s Quarrel 

In one of his poems, Robert Frost suggested that his;epitaph might 
say,' "He had a lover's quarrel with the world." It was in rhis same 
sense rhat our Asscfciarion established JCEPT and rhat the Commission 

^has done its work, Whatevet thete is of candor and even seeming^ ^ 
harshness is in the spirit of self-criticism, motivated by a desire to 

• do better that which is ours to do. Hopefully, rhe force of those 
who quarrel from love will be expanded, both within AACTE and 
rhe broader profession. 
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1968 John Gardner was speaker at the 100th Commencement ^ 
exercise at Cornell University. Looking lx>tb backwards and 
forward — 300 years each way; — he. recounted the amazing achievements 
which brought us into the middle years of the twentieth century 
and into the belief that man could control his own social destiny 
/by the iriVention and manipulation of institunops. Such beliefs, ^ 
however, led to attacks on institutions when conditions were not 
satisfectoty, wifK^the result that today-^ "increasingly men rage at ^ 
their institutions-"'^ TheVi he skips forward 300 years "Societies^^^j^tt 
especially those that had been the^most advanced* have juet emerged* 
from a dark^age pericxl of totalitarianism. Their scholars — once again 
free to enquire — have sought to discover what had happened'in the 
sudden decjine of the twentierh century and what had caused it. 
those historians* Gardner observes; ^ ■ \ 

^ - < tw^tieth century institutions were cauf/ni^in a savage/ 
crossfire between uncritical lovers and unl^ivlng critic^. On the 
one side, those who'loved thetr i nsti tut ions jftende^^o smother, 
them in an embrace of death, loving their rigidities nlore that 
their promise, shielding them from life^giv/rtg criticism. On the 
other side, tjiere arose a breed of critics With6ut jove, ski^^ in 
demolition but untutored in the arts by which human institutions 
are nourished and strengthened and made tcyflourish*,*^ ^ 

H?\|^kon to iffcdicare that *'the twenty^third'ce^itury scholars^ 
underSood rhat where human institutioris were concerned, love 
without criticism brings stagnation, and criticism without love brings 
destruction." Furthermore, "rhe swifter the pace of change, the more 
lovingly* men had to* care for and criticize their institutions to keep, . 
them intact through the turbulent passages."'^ The former Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare was, as yqp will recognize, building 
the case for responsive, adaptive, self^renewing institutions, saw 
the neectfor discriminating appraisers and modifiers and for discriminating 
protectors of institutions. 

Gardne/s insights seem particularly useful at this time. They can 
help us, during this meeting and beyond it, to understand ourselves. 
Even more importantly, they can help us tp understand more clearly 
the people who differ markedly from us in view and who make * 
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proposak which to us are unacceptable. Among us are some who appear 
to fit into the uncritical lover category; to them all is well enough 
with our professional world, so nothing of great consequence needs 
to be done. We have around us, and perhaps to some extent amdng 
us, unloving critics who despair of usi disdain usi or find us jn th^ir 

* way and wish us downgraded or destroyed. And both among us and 

^ around us is a cadre of critical Wcts \?h©, knowing both our strwgrhs 
and our weaknesses* still believe in our^mission and potential and 

* wish to preserve us, significantly modified and Improved. 

There is, of courst, nsk in any open exposure of problems arid 
. weaknesses. The uncritical lovers may be offer^ed and alienated. Worse 
still, the unloving critics may add the data to trWr own and use it 
in support of their own biases. ^ ^ 

In this connection it is useful to observe that often Ib^h unloving 
critics -and.critical bvers start from tke same perception o?>«ining 
reality and largely agree on a description of symptoms and circumstances. 
The two types part company* however^, when they come to dlagnosisi 
and they disagree violently over prea^iption. An example is to be ^ 
iumi ih the issue which is highligWted by the statement that "the 
uKIversity can*t train teachers/' Another is found in differences of 
opinion over "cuUure'Specific" or "community 'Specific" teacher ^ 
education. In each case there is agreement on the nature of the problem. 
In each case the/'unloving critic" characteristic is found in the choice 
of rejection rather than modification of what exists. Also it is found 
m the claim that creating some new institution could and would 
solve the problem. The dismal history to date of such alternatives in 
education should at the veiy least give us pause. 

As you. will already be awdre from our report» the Commission is 
^ not in the uncritical lovetrosition with respect to present teacher 
education. Neither does it aefenU tlniversifies and their performance 
in teacher education. It does not proceed* however* to reject the .* 
' university as a major participator* in teacher education. Insteadi the 
Commission recommends preservings modifying* and upgrading umversity 
participation* a strong role for AACTE* and extensive involvemyit 
of other agencies* organizations, ind gftiups in what would amount 
to a massive reorientatbn and change. 
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It tsTecQgni^d that the report^ has had*-of necessity* to describe 
situations and propose solutions which will not be readily pleasing or 
palatable even to some of our own institutions or to organizations 
and agencies to which^£ dosely relate. Regrettable as this may be 
from a personal point ofview, it could not be avoided professionally. 
Improvement-cannot come without change* change is rarely if ever 
' accomplished without inconvenience to some. Ijx Shakespearean termsi 
the rationale has to be *\ < . not that I toved Caesar less but that 
I loved Rome more." . 

In Conclusion 

We began with a somewhat gratuitous assertion that teacher 
education and the teaching profession are not yet real and that we are 
but poorly aware even of what it takes to be reaU It has been the 
purpose of our Associatbn and its Commission to hei^ten our 
awareness of what is» what should be* and what reasonably could be. ' 

A call goes out for all of us to assume the role of critical lovers 
and strive to make us real. Perhaps it would be well again to remind 
ourselves of the Velveteen ^labbit definition of Red. It is whet) we 
are real to everyone; not just to ourselves. We will be real when 
society recpgniies teachers as highly competent professionals* w|»^ 
our universities and colleges accord us status, when our owiv(m>fession 
supports and cherishes us, and when our own self- respected 
self-esteem telb us that we are real at last. 

Earl^r imour effom» the Cc^mission encouritered an assertion that * 
professions tended to be concerned with matters of life and death," 
that semi- professions were not so involved, that teaching did not 
involve matters X)f life and death*** and that teaching was an4 will 
remain a semi-prbfessionJ^ We were strqck by the possibilitythat 
rhis perception was unconsciously held by' the public and our own 
profession alike. Also> rhar failure to recognize the true nature of ^ 
teaching may be the k^y ro the slow development of rhe teaching 
professiofi. Accordingly^ we addressed, the issue'direc rly. I ^d 
like — m this one mstance — to quote directly from our repon. 

Every moment in the lives of teachers and pupils brings critical 
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decisions of motivatiooi remforcementi reward* ego enhancement* 
and goal direction. Proper professional decisions ^?nhance learning 
and life; improper decisions send the learner towards incremental 
death in openness to experience and tn ability ro learn and 
coatribute , * , ,To deny the child d\e skills and quakies of the 
fully professional teacher exacerbates the assaults m freedim u-fiicfi 
the cusUxUal school involves, leaves untreated the injuries U) attitude 
and ego whch rnuch of mass educatiim renders inevitable, and leaves 
to chance the kinds' of interventions ^(teocfitrrs that open minds <^T^d 
enkance-self^ima^es. Therefcftef the teeing profession must continue 
its negotiations with society in behalf of mtrre perfect edi^cation /<jr its^ 
cfiiiclren. Teaching is definitely a matter of life and death. It sirL>uld be 
«ntrusted only ro the most thort)Ughly prepared professionals.'* 

Realization of the truth in this position should provide us with all 
the motivation we need to' press on in <iut quest. j \ 

* ^/ 
In this rt>om tonight are those who must bear the major share of 
the burden that lies ahead. In this we have chorees. We c^n seize 
the initiative; we can be forced; we can be ignored and bypassed; we 
can be reduced or even destroyed. We can be fi)r something or 
against. Whatever it is that we choose to dot^fe^ir not be nothing* 
' For whether or not we Confront the reality i^l^A Profession — Now 
or Never*' at this time> we cannot avoid the reality that each child 
gets his or her educational^ opportunity "now — or never," 
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